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ABSTRACT 


This article highlights the key moments of dancer, choreographer and teacher José 
Limon’s career, with an emphasis on the development of his dance technique and its 
specificity in the modern American dance of the 20' century. The novelty of this 
article lies in the presentation of several detailed exercises from the Limon dance 
technique, presented for the first time in tables that are easy to use by professional 
choreographers. 
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1.1. Introduction: José Limón - the man, dancer, teacher and 
choreographer 

A dancer, teacher and choreographer emeritus, José Limon holds a 
special place in the history of dance and a central place in the history of 
modern American dance. Known to his contemporaries especially through 
the dance technique he developed (a technique taken from his teacher, Doris 
Humphrey), Limon left an artistic legacy of many valuable performances, 
but also the memory of an imposing, graceful presence; he was a great 
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talent, born to dance, to delight the audience and to change the destinies of 
the younger dancers of his time. 

Born in Mexico (Culiacán, Sinaloa), in 1908, José Arcadio Limon 
moved with his family to Los Angeles, U. S. A., in 1918'. He studied for a 
while at the University of California in Los Angeles (UCLA), majoring in the 
arts (painting), then dropped his studies and moved to New York at the age 
of 20, thinking of becoming a painter. 

Young and impulsive, he decides to pursue a dance career after 
seeing Harold Kreutzberg, a German expressionist dancer (a student of 
Mary Wigman), dance. He has the chance to be accepted into the 
Humphrey-Weidman studio, one of the few studios who work with male 
students’. 

Being one of the few male dancers in the studio, he soon starts 
dancing on stage. Although he starts his dance training late (at the age of 
20), he is fortunate to have an intuitive and responsive body and athletic 
muscles, combined with an intense, dramatic approach to the choreographic 
score. Tall and powerfully built, he overcomes the challenge of perfectly 
controlling his body and weight (working successfully with gravity) by 
studying the Humphrey-Weidman technique’. With an energetic nature, he 
works hard and takes everything very seriously, making the most of his 
innate physical abilities. 

Just two years after starting his training as a dancer, Limon presents 
his first two choreographic works: Etude in D Flat Major, a duet he dances 
with Letitia Ide, set to music by Alexander Scriabin, and Bacchanale, set to his 
own original percussion music (performed by dancers Ernestine Hanoch, 
Eleanor King and Letitia Ide). These early works (solo, duet, trio) are pure 
movement in rudimentary form (lacking dramatic ideas); the choreographer 
thus experiments with his own body and with those of his colleagues. His 
painter's eye carefully arranges the drawing of the group choreographies. 
Thanks to his musical training, the sonic universe makes him feel at home. 
All his artistic skills shake hands and combine harmoniously, carefully 
cultivated and practised over the years. 

A passionate and enthusiastic man, José Limon finds the ideal 
mentor in choreographer Doris Humphrey. Under her guidance, he 
develops his stage presence and his capacity for dramatic expression. Limón 
soon becomes a full member of the Humphrey-Weidman company. 


1 Reich, Susanna, José! Born to Dance: The Story of José Limon, Simon & Schuster/Paula Wiseman 
Books, New York, 2005, p. 15. 

2 Limon, José, José Limón — An Unfinished Memoir, Wesleyan University Press, Connecticut, 2001, 
p. 19. 

3 Humphrey, Doris, The Art of Making Dances, Dance Horizons, Princeton, New Jersey, 1959, 
p. 61. 
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In 1940, José Limón leaves New York and the Humphrey-Weidman 
Company and returns to California‘, to seek his fortune by his own efforts. 
He works temporarily with May O’Donnell, with whom he creates works 
with which he tours the west coast. These works are set to music by Ray 
Green, May's husband. 

A year later, Pauline Lawrence, his future wife, follows José Limon 
to San Francisco and they marry in October 1941. Later, Doris Humphrey 
takes him back into the company; at this moment, she and Charles Weidman 
are about to separate artistically. 

José Limón becomes the male soloist of the company, taking over 
the old roles while also learning the new ones. In 1942, he creates the solo 
Chaconne, inspired by the music of J. S. Bach, his favourite composer. The 
solo is enriched by the presence of a violinist (Roman Totenburg), playing 
live on stage while Limon is dancing. Through this work, the choreographer 
uses the inventiveness of his movements to express dramatic and emotional 
themes, thus marking the beginning of his choreographic maturity. 

Limon lays the foundation of his own company and invites Pauline 
Koner, Letitia Ide, Beatrice Seckler, Miriam Pandor, Lucas Hoving, Betty 
Jones and Ruth Currier to work with him. Doris Humphrey herself joins the 
new company, and thus continues her dance career as a choreographer of 
the Limón Company. 

The first work created and danced by Limon in his new dance 
company is La Malinche, based on a Mexican legend. La Malinche addresses 
topics such as love, betrayal, politics, power, through the talent of dancers 
José Limón, Lucas Hoving and Pauline Koner. In La Malinche, José Limon 
draws on his cultural heritage, on his national and ethnic origins. Themes 
such as revolution, political intrigues and betrayal will reappear in his future 
choreographic works. 

In 1949, at the American Dance Festival, Limón creates his most 
famous work, The Moor’s Pavane (music by Henry Purcell), based on the 
tragedy of Othello. The work highlights Limon's excellent ability of telling 
stories through pure movement. The movement, wrapped in complex 
spatial patterns and in easily recognizable movements for each dancer, 
illustrates the story: alliances, lies, fear and deep emotions animating the 
characters through themes such as love, jealousy, death, passion. The action 
is intense, without excess gestures or unnecessary details, with a great 


4 Limon, José, José Limon — An Unfinished Memoir, Wesleyan University Press, Connecticut, 2001, 
chapter 533 Post Street: San Francisco, California, pp. 97-115. 

5 Isabelle Ginot and Marcelle Michel (translated by Vivia Săndulescu), Dansul in secolul XX 
[Dance in the 20 Century], Art, Bucharest, 2011, pp. 117-122. 
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diversity and richness of emotional expression, encompassing the entire 
range of human emotions. 

As usual, in Moor’s Pavane, the choreographer uses each company 
member for their specific skills: delicate Betty Jones is Desdemona, Emilia's 
character is performed by Pauline Koner, Lucas Hoving makes an elegant, 
unforgettable Iago, and of course Limón himself is the Moor, gliding 
elegantly across the stage, with grace, force and precision. The force of his 
dance comes from his awareness of gravity and breath; when he moves, he 
seems to move all the air and space around him. Through this role, Limón 
reaches his artistic peak as a dancer and performer: he impresses not only 
with the plasticity of the movement, his physical beauty and his imposing 
presence, but also with the depth of the emotional turmoil that animates his 
character. 

It is a prolific period of development for the company, on all levels: 
José Limon, Betty Jones and Ruth Currier start teaching dance classes at the 
Dance Players Studio in New York. As the dance company evolves and the 
number of tours increases, Lucy Venable and June Dunbar take over the 
studio’s dance classes, to keep it open. José Limón and the rest of the 
company teach wherever they tour, and in summer they teach the young 
people at Connecticut College. 

A major event in the life of the Limón company is its artistic 
residency in Mexico City, offered by the National Institute of Fine Arts, led 
by artist Miguel Covarrubias. In 1951, he invites José Limon and his 
company of dancers to dance and create in Mexico City. The residency is 
financially supported by the Mexican Government and is the first chance for 
choreographer Limon to create medium and large scale choreographic 
works for a ballet ensemble (and not for soloists). Most of the works created 
on this occasion are based on the history of Mexico, using traditional 
Mexican music. Limon creates Los Cuatros Soles, with 30 dancers (both 
company members and local dancers from Mexico) and Redes, with 26 
dancers. 

In 1951, at Martha Hill's invitation, Limon starts teaching at the 
Juilliard School of Music, temporarily giving up the idea of an independent 
Limon dance school. A fruitful period follows for him both as a 
choreographer and as a dance teacher: under Doris Humphrey’s close and 
careful guidance, he creates choreography both for the Juilliard School 
students and for the Limón Company and tours the entire country with the 
dance performances (while also teaching where he travels). Every summer, 
Limon participates in the Connecticut College Dance Festival and creates 
works such as The Exiles, The Visitation, The Traitor (expressly created for an 
all-male cast, as three new male dancers join the Limón company during this 
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period: Michael Hollander, Harlan McCollum, Chester Wolenski), Scherzo, 
Blue Roses etc. 

In 1954, the U. S. Government invites the Limón Company to 
participate in a cultural exchange program with a tour to South America®, an 
important acknowledgement of the company's merits, but also of modern 
dance as an autonomous form of art, independent from ballet, at a time 
when few dance companies are financially stable. Most dancers are forced to 
take part-time jobs elsewhere in order to support themselves, and most 
modern dance choreographers have to accept to stage performances on 
Broadway as well, to round off their income. 

The second major invitation comes in 1957, when the Limon 
Company goes on a tour in Europe. Between these two tours, the Empire 
State Music Festival commissions Limon to create The Emperor Jones, based 
on O'Neill's play, which is set to become a “hit” of the Limón Company. For 
this dance, the choreographer collaborates with composer Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. Later, Limón dedicates himself body and soul to creating There is 
Time, a choreographic work based on the Book of Ecclesiastes, set to music 
by Norman Dello Joio. 

With There is Time, Limon tours a Europe in ruins after World War 
II. This experience has a strong impact on Limón, who becomes concerned 
and affected by the wartime ravages in Eastern Europe (especially Poland). 
He returns to the U. S. A. with an amalgam of contradictory feelings: 
admiration, anger, sadness, guilt, but also with a strong desire to get 
involved, to express himself in some way. Once again, he finds his sources 
and resources in his art and, marked by the European tour and the remnants 
of the war, creates Missa Brevis (to the music of Zoltan Kodaly), the first 
work created on his own, without guidance from Doris Humphrey. This 
work (in which he performs the lead male role) reflects, in his own personal 
way, the search for spirituality and man's religious nature. 

He receives the Dance Magazine Award in 1957. In 1958, Doris 
Humphrey, his mentor, dies; her death comes as a shock to Limon and 
affects his creative work, leading him to take refuge in teaching for a while. 
Juilliard School becomes a fertile ground for training, coaching and 
recruiting future members for the company. 

In 1964, at the American Dance Festival, José Limón creates 
A Choreographic Offering, as a tribute to Doris Humphrey, on which occasion 
he is reborn as a choreographer. This is also the first work produced 
exclusively with the new and young members of the company. The eight 
leading dancers of the company perform the solo roles, being accompanied 


6 Dunbar, June, José Limón — Choreography and Dance Studies Series, Routledge, London, 2002, 
chapter Limón Company Tour to South America, pp. 97-112. 
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by an ensemble of twenty student-dancers from the festival. A Choreographic 
Offering borrows themes and motifs from Doris Humphrey’s works. Also in 
1964, Limon receives the Capezio Dance Award for his contributions to the 
art of choreography. 

Gradually, as he works with the young dancers, the choreographer 
starts exploring more abstract themes. The Winged, created in 1966, is a piece 
for an ensemble of sixteen dancers, who interpret mythical winged 
creatures. When he creates The Winged, he introduces group introspection as 
a work practice, discussing and analysing his ideas with the dancers 
whenever he is facing a creative blockage. On this occasion, he talks to the 
dancers about Zeus, the Sphinx and Pegasus, to help them understand what 
they are dancing and also to help himself discern his artistic intentions. With 
this premiere, José Limón begins experimenting with abstract themes, with 
working with a larger ensemble (sixteen dancers) and with a different 
musical concept: silence. The idea of staging a dance without music, against 
a silent background, is an idea that José Limón and Doris Humphrey had 
contemplated for a while. He creates musical phrases based on the rhythms 
of collective breathing. Later, he creates a musical collage for The Winged 
(electronic sounds, jazz, chirping birds, the sound of the wind etc.). 

In 1969, José Limón quits dancing and continues to work exclusively 
as a choreographer. The teaching work at Juilliard School, the dance lessons 
taught during the tours and the rehearsal direction were gradually taken 
over by Daniel Lewis. He, along with Laura Glenn, Carla Maxwell and 
Jennifer Scanlon, staged Limón Company’s performances for several 
modern ballet and dance companies. Among the works of the last period of 
José Limón's life, we mention: The Unsung (1970), a work in which Limon 
weaves dramaturgical material inside an abstract dance. The Unsung is a 
tribute to the Native American people, created for a group of eight male 
dancers, with sound accompaniment consisting of: leg kicks, running, leaps, 
sliding the feet on the floor and the sound of the eight dancers’ breathing. 

The Unsung consists of a group dance part, followed by eight solos, 
each named after an Indian hero: Metacomet, Pontiac, Tecumseh, Red Eagle, 
Black Hawk, Osceola, Sitting Bull, Geronimo. Each dancer was given the 
task to investigate the life of the hero they embodied. To help the dancers in 
the process of creating the dance, the choreographer makes them imagine 
the desert, the hot sand burning their feet, the dry wind, the vast distances. 
He tells them about the core values of the Native American people: above all 
else, their immense love and respect for the Earth. The dance becomes music 
(the ballet being performed in silence), and through it flows the emotion of 
love and the feeling of gratitude. The Unsung, a ballet rich in movement 
language, is a tribute to the cultural heritage of José Limon (who is Mexican 
and Indian Yaqui — after his mother). The Unsung is a glossary of the male 
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dance specific to the Limon technique — it contains all the elements that José 
Limon did or wanted to do, physically and technically. As usual, the solos 
highlight the best qualities of each dancer. Each dancer is valued for what 
they know best to do, and thus they offer what they have best to offer. 
The premiere of The Unsung is dedicated to Ted Shawn. 

Another series of powerful solos appear in Dances for Isadora (a 
tribute to Isadora Duncan, who is a source of inspiration and admiration for 
José Limon). Each solo reveals a different aspect of Isadora's personality. 

In 1972, he creates the choreography for Orpheus, a dance based on 
Orpheus and Eurydice. The final scene - an empty stage and an unfinished 
music — betrays his grief over the loss of his wife, Pauline (in 1971). It is also 
in 1972 that he creates his last dance, Carlota, a story inspired by Mexican 
history, a ballet with a dramatic line, danced silently, without music. 

In 1972, José Limon dies in a hospital in New Jersey. He remains in 
the memory of all those who worked with him for the way he treated 
people, for his artistic generosity, for the special way he worked with the 
dancers, helping and valuing each one of them and allowing them to 
discover themselves as artists. Limón also valued the technical side of dance, 
but also the artistic truth expressed on stage, the dramaturgical dimension, 
the ability to tell stories through dance. He teaches a dance style that forces 
the dancer to use every part of their body as an expressive tool. 

The affection he inspired in all those who were touched by his 
genius, public, students and fellow dancers alike, makes him immortal. He 
remains in the memory of his generation as a very sensitive and generous 
man to those around him. 


1.2. Handing over the baton - a teacher and mentor for the next generation 
of dancers 

From the beginning of his technical training, José Limón perceives 
the body as an orchestra, and this approach will accompany him throughout 
his career as a dancer and teacher. He learns to dance by making each part of 
the body “sound” and then looking for the harmony amongst them. He 
develops a series of isolation exercises (isometrics — isolation of the limbs), 
learning to control the weight of each part of the body. The awareness of the 
weight, of the fight with gravity and the feeling of victory accompanying it 
becomes the stylistic signature of dancer and later choreographer José 
Limon. His choreography explores the psychological motivation of each 
character, the drama and relationships among characters. 

For José Limon, the activity of teaching dance is a way of 
experimenting and developing a new movement, and therefore an artistic 
research process. Behind his impeccable technique are his artistic and 
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choreographic ideas, principles and perceptions. The motivation to move is, 
for José Limon, more dramaturgical than physical. 

He encourages his student-dancers to “push themselves”, to exceed 
their physical abilities, to surpass themselves, and thus to carry on what is 
taught to them: the choreography must become theirs, they have to 
internalize it, to find the meaning and intentions behind each movement 
taught, to find a personal "why" in every movement of the arms, every arch 
of the spine, every fall of the head — infusing the choreography taught by 
José Limón with new, personal and spiritual meanings, ultimately reflecting 
their own quests. 

José Limon’s dance lessons would begin with a large section 
dedicated to Isolations — engaging only a certain part of the body, exploring 
the limits of rotation, stretching and flexing. Then followed a section with 
movements across the dance floor, in which the students learned to use the 
body as a whole, with all its parts simultaneously (according to the Limon 
principle the body is an orchestra). Here he is helped by Betty Jones, who 
teaches the ergonomic, correct movement, the use and lengthening of the 
muscles, the principles of alignment, correct posture and breathing (learned 
from Lulu Sweigard). 

In José Limon's classes, dancers learned the style and dynamics that 
were specific to his dance technique; in Betty Jones classes, they learned how 
each part of the body is connected to the central axis (the spine) and how it is 
used for balance and suspension. They also learned to use breathing so as to 
create a feeling of ease, but also to feel the weight and gravity. Through the 
breathing rhythms, young dancers learned the fall and recovery principle 
(inherited from Doris Humphrey), but also the principle of isolating body 
segments (José Limon's addition to the Humphrey technique). 


1.3. Lim6n’s stylistic signature 

When he begins to explore the world of dance as a dancer and then 
as a choreographer, Limón “dives headlong” to see for himself what he can 
and cannot do physically. Later, as his technique becomes more refined, his 
choreography becomes more elaborate. 

After Ted Shawn and Charles Weidman, José Limón is another 
proof that the male dancer is not only the woman’s partner, but that he also 
possesses a series of personal stylistic abilities and capabilities. The charisma 
of Limon’s style lies in the fact that, besides exploring all the technical 
registers and the entire inventory of turns, leaps and extensions, José Limón 
was also a master storyteller (through movement, without words, sometimes 
even without music), telling stories from the most varied sources: literature 
(Othello), the Bible (Adam and Eve), history (Native Americans, World War 
II, the history of Mexico etc.). His technique, through repeated refinement, 
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becomes the expression of the human soul, with all its possible 
reverberations and depths. 

His whole technical and artistic view on dance and the dancer is 
based on an enormous respect and a great love for the body, for its anatomy 
and potential (which will always remain a question mark to Limon). 

Unlike in ballet, where dancers seem weightless, with Limon one 
can always see the weight connecting them to the floor, although they seem 
to defy the rules of gravity with all their balance, leaps, turns etc. 

The dance created by Limon is a perpetual alternation between the 
release of weight, freedom and the subordination of the body to the laws of 
gravity (such as the moment when the body falls), or what Doris Humphrey 
used to call the “arch between two deaths”. 

Today, dancers come to learn the Limon style being more interested 
in how to do it, in the style, in learning how to execute a step or a movement, 
in how to engage the muscles, in the relationship with the music, in the 
expressive intention — and less in the searches and queries required until 
Limon arrived at these stylistically refined forms. 


1.4. Definition of the fundamental technical concepts of the Limon 
technique 

1.4.1. Alignment — Posture, limb alignment, the body as a whole, as an 
orchestra 

The body is a whole or, as Limon says, an orchestra. All the parts of 
the body are interconnected. Every movement affects the entire body. The 
head is above the shoulders, the shoulders above the hips, the hips above the 
knees, the knees above the feet. The neck is always elongated, and the spine 
is the centre of the body. Correct posture does not require much muscular 
effort but needs to be repeated in order to become part of the dancer's 
muscular memory. 

This principle represents the arrangement of all the parts of the 
body, at a given moment, in relation to one another. Postural deficiencies, in 
addition to being unattractive, create functional problems (in the long term, 
very often, problems of the spine: hernias, scoliosis, lordosis etc.). When 
talking about the correct posture, José Limon refers to the following: 
a standing posture, in which the feet are parallel, toes pointing forward, and 
placed directly under the hip joints, not outside them. The shoulders are 
lined up over the hips. The spine (the vertical axis) feels long, the head is 
lifted, and the weight is evenly distributed over both feet. The head is above 
the shoulders, the shoulders above the waist, the waist above the hips, the 
hips above the knees, the knees above the feet. All these are positioned in a 
line: the vertical axis is an imaginary line located at the centre of the body, 
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which starts between the feet and passes through the middle of the trunk, up 
through the top of the head. 

During the study hours or during the choreography process, one 
starts from the alignment position and then returns to it. In order to be able 
to return easily and quickly to it, this position must be fixed through 
repetition, until it becomes a reflex of the muscles. 

Although this (anatomically correct) position requires very little 
muscular effort, posture requires repetition in order to become part of the 
dancer's muscular memory, to be remembered and to return to it easily, 
until it becomes a reflex. 

1.4.2. Succession (the natural order or the domino effect) is a sequential flow 
of movement through the body — the effects of a movement (of one part of 
the body) on all the other parts of the body. It can be likened to the domino 
effect, like a wave spreading throughout the body: the spine is tied to the 
head, shoulders, chest, waist, and all are connected to the hips. A simple fall 
of the head causes effects down to the level of the hips, including the 
shoulders, shoulder blades, arms, chest, waist etc. Thus, the body is a whole, 
and any part of the body can initiate succession. 

1.4.3. Opposition (the opposite equal forces) — this is a way of using the 
entire body to create the feeling of elongation and stretch (in a movement), 
without tensing or gripping the muscles and tissues. 

There are 5 points of opposition in the body when we are standing: 
the head, the left arm, the right arm, the left leg, the right leg. If we imagine 
a force pulling on each of these points without changing their direction and 
with equal intensity, there is a pleasant feeling of elongation and stretch in 
all the limbs and in the spine. These points represent a central axis of the 
body, from which all the rest "hangs" (the dancer must feel as if “hanging” 
from these points). 

Each of these five points can oppose the others. It is enough to 
imagine a line passing through the head, down through the trunk and out 
through the right arm; then, someone who pulls both ends of this line 
simultaneously, with equal force but in different directions — this is the 
opposition of two points in the body, and can be used in a myriad of 
movement sequences: to create our equilibrium (where we “pull” and 
what/where we “push”), the fulcrum points in the body (we simultaneously 
push the lumbar area forward and draw the head downwards, feeling its 
weight rolling down the spine); to create a dramatic effect in a choreography 
(an imaginary “enemy” pulls our head and an equally imaginary “friend” 
saves us by grabbing our hands -, thus a simple sequence of steps is imbued 
with dramatic meanings); to find our reference points in an improvisation 
exercise (when the body is the space we have, the points of opposition are 
the forces that pull/push; raise/lower; impregnate the movement with 
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qualities such as: weak/strong, large/small; up/down; these points being at 
opposite sides, they can create interesting left-right differentiation effects). 

Opposition is, in fact, an imaginary line that passes through the 

inside of the body: from one arm to the other; from the arms to the head; 
from the arms to both legs. In opposition there is no tension, but only 
elongation. It is very frequently used in choreographies to create certain 
qualities of the movement. 
1.4.4. Potential and kinetic energy. Potential energy is that energy that is 
stored, unused (yet), but present (residual) in the body; so it is the body on 
the verge of unleashing that energy. Kinetic energy is potential energy in 
motion — that is, put to work. 

In the context of the Limon technique, potential energy is the energy 
that is stored in the body. When, with the help and force of gravity, this 
energy is released, it becomes kinetic energy (the best example in this 
context being a fall). Potential energy can be stored in various parts of the 
body and then released. 

1.4.5. The Fall is the complete release and relaxation of the muscles, giving 
in to gravity. Gravity was used by Limón to distance the dancer from the 
floor. When the body falls, the speed with which it falls accelerates as the 
body approaches the floor (it does not fall evenly, abruptly or controlled). In 
the context of the Limon technique, we learn how to let various parts of the 
body fall, independent of the others (for example, the head and shoulders 
may fall, while the legs and hips remain motionless). A fall of a part of the 
body releases kinetic energy — which can be used either as recovery, or as 
rebound. 

1.4.6. Weight. Inside a technical aspect of the movement (for example, 
an opposition or a suspension), weight is added, isolating a certain part of 
the body and allowing it to give in to gravity; meanwhile, the rest of the 
body maintains its suspension, oppositions and high points. 

Weight is actually the weight of the legs, pouring into the ground. 
At the same time, the upper body opposes the weight of the legs (and thus 
creates an opposition). Weight is, in fact, a particular quality of a movement 
(opposed to suspension). 

1.4.7. Recovery and Rebound. For both, the end result is the same: the 
potential energy released in a fall is accumulated at the end of the fall and 
redirected. Both of them stop the fall and redirect the energy. 

If it is recovery, the energy passes through the last point of the fall 
and continues in the same direction, like a pendulum => the energy 
continues like a centrifugal force. As in the movement of a pendulum, the 
falling body finds a suspension, then the energy is redirected (the body goes 
on a different trajectory, using the force of the fall). 
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If it is rebound (recoil), the elastic reaction of the muscle will be used. 
When a part of the body falls, the muscles stretch to the maximum in the fall 
and naturally pull back, contracting, like a spring. In rebound, therefore, the 
recovered energy is steered in a new direction. The body returns on the 
same path; at the end of a fall (whether it is a fall of the head, shoulders, 
spine etc.) the segments stretch to the maximum, then use that energy to 
recoil, like a spring. The stretch gives force to recover from the fall. 

1.4.8. Suspension is a prolonged high point. Suspension is created at the 
peak of a movement by continuing the movement and delaying the takeover 
of gravity. 

A suspension is a rise in potential energy — a breath held at the end 
of a movement. When we breathe, the body fills with air, the opposite points 
pull between the head, arms and feet, lengthening them all — this happens in 
suspension — creating the inner feeling and external impression of a body 
that is “floating”. 

1.4.9. Isolations (isometrics). José Limón always used them at the beginning 
of the class. One should not forget those oppositional pulls in the body (arms- 
feet-head), explored in isolations. 

In isolations, one part of the body accumulates tension and explores 
the possibilities of expressing movement independently (isolated) of the 
other parts of the body. 

The spine is seen as an elastic stretched between its base and the top 
of the head; this image represents a certain quality of the movement. 


1.5. Structure and description of the exercises comprised in the José Limón 
technique 

The Limon technique includes an impressive number of movements 
and sequences of movements, arranged in a succession whose short-term 
purpose is to warm up and prepare the body for effort (being structured in 
one lesson/daily training for the professional dancers and aspirants), while 
their long-term one is to develop those physical, technical, dramaturgical 
and expressive skills and abilities that create a dancer’s body that fully 
serves choreographer José Limon’s artistic vision. 

The following are examples of Limon exercises, described in detail: 
name, purpose, meter and tempo of music, counts, description, as well as 
variations/variants of execution (usually, they correspond to different levels 
of training in dance, with the Limón technique being accessible and 
adaptable to professionals and beginners alike). 

The exercises below are part of a larger study and are an example of 
each sequence of study (floor exercises, centre exercises, across the floor 
exercises). Each such sequence comprises a larger number of exercises. 
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The written text is based on the execution variants proposed by Daniel 
Lewis, in the DVD José Limón Technique’. 


1.5.1 Floor exercises/sitting position’ 


Name: Spinal Succession 

Purpose: This is the first exercise in the Limon technical classes. Warm up 
the spine by rolling and stretching the legs. 

Meter: 4/4 

Tempo: Slow 

Counts: 1,2,3,4 /5,6,7,8 

Description: The exercise is used to improve alignment and the anatomical 


position in the lumbar area. It starts at the base of the spine, 
continues with the back, neck and head (arms are also involved 
in some variations). The posture is specific to modern dance: 
head above shoulders, shoulders above waist, waist above hips 
(vertical alignment). 


Variations: The exercise can be executed from a sitting or standing position; 
the counts for moving up/down in the exercise may vary: 
e 4 counts up, 4 counts down 
e 3 counts up, 1 count down 
e 1 count up, 3 counts down 


e _1 count up, 1 count down (4 times) 


1.5. 2. Centre exercises/standing 


Name: Slow twos, fast threes 
Meter: Slow twos: 2/4 
Fast threes: 3/8 
Tempo: Slow twos: slow 
Fast threes: moderate 
Phrasing: Slow twos: 1 2 /22/32/42/52/62 
Fast threes: 1 2 3/ 2 2 3/32 3/42 3/523/623 
Description: This exercise involves opposite energy in 5 points of the body: 2 


arms, 2 legs and head. Opposition assumes that there is an equal 
force in all five points at every moment of the exercise. The 
movement is fluid and continuous (it has no beginning, middle 
or end). The exercise uses the 5t, 274, 3r4 and 4" leg positions of 
classical dance. 

It combines elements of classical dance (tendu, plié, 34/5 
position, 4 position, 2"4 position, relevé) with elements and 
principles of modern dance - Limón technique: fall, rebound, 


7 Available online at: 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=we2HCkrjOsg&ab_channel=MonicaMaterayDiegoGauna. 
8 According to Daniel Lewis's textbook, The Illustrated Dance Technique of José Limón, Princeton 
Book Company, New Jersey, 1999, pp. 61-73. 
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opposition (the opposite forces creating elongation), successional 
arms. The balance at the end of the exercise releases the weight 
accumulated on the working leg. Balance comes from 
lengthening the spine, not from pushing the floor with the foot. 
The movement is fluid and continuous (without a beginning, 
middle or end). The weight does not “fall” on the feet, but the 
body lifts upwards. Suspension at the end of the exercise helps 
release the weight of the working leg. A relevé always comes 
from lifting the spine, and not from pushing the feet into the 
floor. For a better balance, it helps to imagine our body lifting 
towards the ceiling through its vertical axis (even in the case of 
lateral turns). The momentum of a swing creates balance; any 
stop or break unbalances the body. 


Variations: 


The advanced version adds a “fall” of the torso to the front, side 
and back. 

In another advanced version, the torso draws a complete 
rotation, changing the quality of the movement (which is fluid 
and airy). In another advanced version, the weight of the body 
(placed on the supporting leg) facilitates a full rotation (in place, 
360 degrees) of the entire body. 


Principles: 


Unlike in classical dance, in modern dance each exercise 
involves each body segment, especially the upper body (through 
many twists and rolls of the spine, which is usually fixed in 
classical dance). The weight of the body does not fall on the feet, 
but rather the dancer strives to have the feeling of lifting during 
the exercise. The movement has a fluid and airy quality. The 
body rises to the ceiling through the central axis (even in side 
turns). The swing movement brings balance to the body; the 
movement gives strength and balance to the dancer, being 
continuous and repetitive. 

The movement must have an even and smooth quality. 


Purpose: 


The purpose of the exercise is to allow the dancer to feel equal 
opposition between the five points that are extended out (arms, 
legs and head). 


1.5. 3. Across the floor exercises 


Name: The body as an orchestra 

Meter: 6/4 

Tempo: Moderate 

Counts (musical 123456 

phrasing): 

Description: The exercise is a movement of the body in space (from left to 


right and from right to left), placing as much body weight as 
possible on the legs and feet. The classical elements plié and 
relevé are used. 

When the arms (which according to the choreographer would be 
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the violins) are added to the body orchestra, they have a round, 
fluid, high movement. 

When the turns are added to the exercise, their purpose is to 
change the form of the movement (which becomes fluid, three- 
dimensional). 


Variations: The advanced version turns dancers with their heads towards 
several points in space. The exercise involves moving in a line, 
not on the diagonal, in order to keep the reference points fixed 
and stable (front-back-side). 


Purpose: The purpose of the across the floor exercises is to develop the 
coordination of all the body parts. 


Principles: Each part of the body has its qualities and specificity, and they 
must come into harmony and work together (simultaneously) — 
while keeping their individual qualities. 

The first level is a rhythmic pattern of movement. 

The second level also involves the fluid "violins" (arms). 

At the third level, the bassoon is added - weight, unwieldy 
movement. 

The exercise combines movements (that were previously taught) 
with qualities of the movement, a whole that is more than the 
sum of its parts. The movement must be homogeneous, not 
allowing the observer to discern its component parts. 


1.6 Conclusions 

A better understanding of choreographer José Limén’s work 
requires a certain amount of knowledge of the major aspects of his artistic 
biography (his personal life is often intertwined with his professional life, 
with the challenges, difficulties and stages he went through in his personal 
life being often used as themes in his ballets), as well as details about his 
beginnings in dance. Limon is first a dancer and then a choreographer, but 
also a dance teacher. It is essential to understand the Limon technique by 
knowing Limon, the teacher: how he taught, where he taught, what 
principles he followed, how the dance technique was shaped and 
transformed. We thought it absolutely necessary to include details about the 
stylistic and compositional unity, as well as about the important dances 
created by the Limon company. 

In my daily practice as a dance teacher, my in-depth knowledge of 
José Limon's dance technique has improved the explanations I offer to my 
students and enriched my pedagogical discourse with a multitude of details, 
allowing me to focus on each and every technical and compositional aspect. 
I was also inspired by the information about the teaching style of great 
choreographers among whom Limon holds a special place; his working 
principles can be successfully applied by every dance teacher, in every dance 
studio where this beautiful art nurtures its disciples. 
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I believe that every dance teacher can benefit from such information 
and clarifications on modern dance techniques, while also finding 
inspiration for their own research, conducted along with the students, in the 
dance studio that will always be the laboratory where we merge the best of 
the old and new practices. 

Intended to bring more clarity to the teaching and creation of dance 
and to enable a better differentiation between the modern dance techniques 
and, implicitly, a better knowledge of each of them, this study will hopefully 
help my fellow teachers and dancers in pursuing their own research in the 
field of dance. 
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